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ACCOUNT OF WILLIAM COWPEK, THE 
POET, EXTRACTED FROM HIS LIFE, 
BY WILLIAM HAYLEY; INTERSPERSED 
WITH ORIGINAL OBSERVATIONS. 

«* Poets themselves must fall like those 

they sung. 
Deaf the prais'd ear, and mute the 

tuneful tongue." 

WILLIAM COVVPER, was born 
at Berkhamstead, in England, 
On the 26th of November 1731, and 
had the misfortune to lose his mo- 
ther when he was only six years of 
age. To have lost a parent, of a cha- 
racter so virtuous and endeariug, at 
an early period of his childhood, was 
the prime misfortune of Cowper, 
and what contributed perhaps in the 
highest degree to the dark colouring 
of his subsequent life. The infancy 
of Cowper was delicate in no com- 
mon degree, and his constitution dis- 
covered at a very early period that 
morbid tendency to diffidence, to 
melancholy, and despair, which dark- 
ened as he advanced in years, inlo 
periodical fits of the most deplorable 
depression. Such were the talents, 
the virtues, and the misfortunes of 
this wonderful person, that it is hard- 
ly possible for Biography, extensive 
as her province is, to speak of a more 
interesting individual. 

On first quitting the house of his 
parents, he was sent to school in Hert- 
fordshire, under the care of Dr. Pit- 
man, and it is probable he was re- 
moved from it in consequence of an 
ocular complaint. He seems to have 
been in some danger of resembling 
Milton in the misfortune of blindness, 
as he resembled him, more happily 
in the fervency of a devout and poetic- 
spirit. The little Cowper was sent 
to school in the year of his mother's 
death, and how ill suited the scene 
was to his peculiar character, must 
be evident to all, who have heard 
him describe his sensations in that 
season of life, which is often very 
erroneously extolled as the happiest 
period of human existence. He has 
been frequently heard to lament the 
persecution that he sustained in his 
childish years, frorn, the cruelty of 



his school-fellows, in the two scenes 
of his education. His own forcible 
expression, represented hint at West- 
minster, as not daring to raise his 
eye above the shoe buckles of the 
elder boys, who were too apt to ty- 
rannize over his gentle spirit. The 
acuteness of his feelings in his child- 
hood, rendered those', important years 
(which might have produced under 
tender cultivation, a series of lively 
enjoyments) miserable years of increas- 
ing timidity and depression. Yet to 
this perhaps the world is indebted for 
the pathetic and moral eloquence of 
those forcible admonitions to parents, 
which give interest and beauty to his 
admirable poem oil public schools. 
Poets may be said to realize, in some 
measure, the poetical idea of lhe night- 
ingale's singing with a thorn at her 
breast, as their most exquisite songs 
have often originated in the acuteness 
of their personal sufferings. Had 
the constitutional shyness and timidity 
of Cowper, been gradually dispelled 
by the rare advantage of a private 
education, his early jears would cer- 
tainly have been happier ; but men 
who are partial to public schools, will 
probably doubt, if any system of pri- 
vate tuition could have proved more 
favourable to the future display of 
his genius, than such an education 
as he received at Westminster, where 
he undoubtedly acquired the accom- 
plishment, and reputation of scholar* 
ship. 

In 1749 he left Westminster, and 
was placed in the office of an attor- 
ney, where he resided for three years. 
The law is a kind of soldiership, and 
like the profession of arms, it may be 
said to require for the constitution of 
its heroes, 
" A frame of adamant, a soul of fire." 

The soul of Cowper had indeed its 
fire, but fire so refined, that it could 
not be expected to shine in the gross 

atmosphere of worldly contention 

Perhaps there never existed a being 
possessing intellectual powers naturally 
strong, and highly cultivated, so to- 
tally unfit to encounter the bustle and 
perplexities of public life. But tlie 
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extreme modesty and shyness of his 
nature, which disqualified him for 
scenes of business and ambition, en- 
deared him inexpressibly iu those, who 
had opportunity to enjoy his society 
and faculties to appreciate the uncom- 
mon excellence of his interesting cha- 
racter. 

yvttea he quitted the house of the 
solicitor, where he was placed to ac- 
quire the rudiments of litigation, he 
settled himself in chambers of the 
Inner Temple,' as a regular student 
of law : but although he resided there 
to the age of thirty-three, be ram- 
bled (according to his own colloquial 
account of his early years) from the 
♦horny road of his austere -patroness, 
Jurisprudence, into the primrose paths 
of literature and poetry. He wrote 
and printed both prose and verse, as 
the concealed assistant of less diffident 
authors. Speaking of bis own early 
life, Cowper says, with that extreme 
modesty, which- was one of his most 
remarkable characteristics, " From the 
age of twenty to thirty-three, I was 
occupied, or ought to have been, in 
the study of the law; from thirty 
three to sixty, I have spent ray time 
in the country, where my reading has 
been only aft apology "for idleness, 
*nd where, yrhen I had not either a 
Magazine or a Review, I was some- 
times a carpenter, at others, a bird- 
cage-maker, or a gardener, or a drawer 
of landscapes. At fifty years of age 
I commenced- an author: it is a whim 
that has served me longest, and best, 
and will 'probably be my last." 

In his thirty first year, he was no- 
minated to the offices of reading clerk, 
and clerk of the private committees 
of the house of Lord*. But the pe- 
culiarities of his wonderful mind, ren- 
dered nim unable to support the or- 
dinary duties of his new office ; lor 
tht' idea of reading in public, proved 
a source of torture to his tender and 
apprehensive spirit. An expedient was 
devised to promote his interest, with- 
out wounding his feelings. Resigning 
his situation of reading clerk, he w as 
appointed clerk of the journals in the 
same hou*e of parliament, with a hope 
that his personal appearance in that 
assembly would be dispensed with ; — 
but a parliamentary dispute made it 
necessary for him to appear at the 



bar «f the home of lords, to entitle 
himself publicly to tbat office. Speak, 
ing of this important incident, he ex- 
presses what he endwed' at the time, 
in the following words ;" They whose 
spirits are formed like mine, to whom 
3 public exhibition of themselves is 
mortal poison, may have some idea 
of the horrors of my situation — others 
can have none." ■ His terrors on this 
occasion arose to such an astonishing 
height, that they completely over- 
whelmed his reason. Alter his bro- 
ther had vainly attempted to establish 
a lasting tranquillity in bis mind, by 
friendly and religious conversation, it 
was found necessary to remove him 
to St. Alban's where he resided a 
considerable time, under the care of 
that eminent physician, Dr. Cotton. 
The misfortune of mental derangement 
is a subject of such awful delicacy, 
that it is rather our duty to sink in 
tender silence, than to proc'aim, with 
circumstantial, and offensive temerity, 
the minute particulars of a calamity, 
to which all human beings are exposed, 
and perhaps in proportion, as they 
have received from nature those de- 
lightful, but dangerous gifts, a heart 
or exquisite tenderness, and a mind of 
creative energy: 

" This of all maladies that man infest, 
Claims most c-oinpassiou, and receives the 

least, 
But with a soul, that ever felt the sting 
Of sorrow, sorrow is a sacred thing." 
It is in this awful and instructive light, 
that Cowper himself teaches us to 
consider this calamity. 

From December 1763, to the fol- 
lowing July, the pure mind of Cow- 
per appears to have laboured under 
the severest sufferings of morbid de- 
pression, but the medical skill of Dr. 
Cotfon, gradually succeeded in remov- 
ing the indescribable load of religious 
despondency, which had clouded the 
admirable faculties of this innocent and 
upright map. Devcul* contemplation 

*Itmnst be regretted that the amiable 
Couper's melancholy was made still black- 
er by his sentiments on religion. Hisb- 
pinions were of the high Calvinistic stamp; 
bis extreme diffidence would not perm+t 
him to suppose he was one of the elect ; 
humility and bis fetirs classed bim among 
the reprobate. Hisletters,p3rticularly tft 
his friend, the Rev. J. j^ewtou, breathe a 
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became more and more deaf to his 
reviving spirit, resolving to relinquish 
all thoughts o( a laborious profession, 
and all intercourse with the busy 
world, he acquiesced in a plan of 
settling at Huntingdon, by the advice 
of bis brother who resided in Ben- 
net college, Cambridge. 

In June 1765, after the reviving 
invalid had removed to Huntingdon 
he was introduced by accident into 
the family of Mr. Unwin, which af- 
forded him one of the most singular 
and valuable female friends, that ever 
watched an afflicted rriortal in seasons 
of overwhelming adversity. He gives 
a most interesting account of this fa- 
mily, and of the manner of spend- 
ing" his time, la the following extracts 
from his letters to his friends. '•"*■' 1 
have added another family to the 
number of my acquaintances. Their 
name is Unwin; the most agreeable 
people imaginable, quite sociable and 
free from ceremony. They treat me 
more like a relation than a stranger. 
The old gentleman is a man of learn- 
ing and good sense, and as simple as 
Parson Adams. His wife has a very 
uncommon understanding, and* has 
read much to excellent purpose^ go 
there when I will, 1 find a house full 
of peace and cordiality in all its parts, 
and am sure to hear no scandal, but 
such discourse instead of it, as we 
are all the better for. As to amuse- 
ments, I mean what the world 
calls such, we have none; this place 
indeed swarms with them, and cards, 
and dancing are the professed business 
t>f almost all the gentle inhabitants 
of Huntingdon. YVe refuse to take 
part in them, or to be accessaries 
of this way of murdering our time. 
We breakfast commonly between eight 
and nine; till eleven, we read either 
the scriptures or sermons ; at eleven 
we attend divine service ; from twelve 

more gloomy spirit than religion ought to 
inspire, for according to his doctrine in a 
less gloomy moment, 

" Religion does not censure or exclude, 
Unnumbered pleasures, harmlessly pur- 
sued." 
Though he had caught air ah- of CalvinSs- 
tic austerity, yet according to his friend 
Hayley'» account, he had not a particle of 
Calvin's intolerance hi bis heart. 



till three, we separate and amuse our- 
selves as we please. During that in- 
terval I either read in my apartment, 
or walk, or ride, or work in the 
garden. If the weather permits we 
adjourn to the garden aftei dinner 
where we have generally the pleasure 
of religious conversation until tea time. 
At night we read and converse as 
before till supper, and commonly 
finish the evening either with hymns, 
or a sermon, and la>t of all the fa- 
mily are called to prayers. I need 
not tell you, that such a life as this 
is consistent with the utmost cheer- 
fulness, aud accordingly we are all 
happy." 

in July 1767, Mr. Unwin was kill- 
ed in consequence of a fall from his 
horse, and change of scene appeared 
desirable, both to Mrs. Unwin ami 
the interesting Recluse, whom she 
had generously requested to continue 
under her care; accordingly they re- 
moved to Olney on the )4th of Oc- 
tober 1767. The time of Cowper, 
in bis new situation, seems to have 
been chiefly devoted to religious con- 
templation, to social prayer, and 16 
active charity. In the following year 
the tender feelings of Cowper were 
severely wounded by the illness ami 
death of his learned, pious, and af- 
fectionate brother. 

In 1773 he. sunk into such severe pa- 
roxysms of religious despondency that 
he required an attendant of the most 
gentle, vig lant, and inflexible spirit, 
buch an attendant he found in that 
faithful guardian, whom he loved as 
a mother, and who « atched over him 
during this long tit of depressive ma- 
lady, extended Through several years, 
with that mixture of tenderness and 
fortitude, which constitutes the ines- 
timable influence of maternal protec- 
tion. The spirit of Cowper emerged 
by slow degrees from its very deep 
dejection ; and before his mind had 
sufficiently recovered to employ itself 
on literary composition, it sought and 
found iniich salutary amusement in 
educating three tame hares ; the .va- 
riety of their dispositions bicame a 
source of great entertainment to his 
compassionaie and contemplative muni. 
His three tame hares, Mrs. Unwin, and 
Mr. Newton, were, lor a con ideiable 
time bis only companions, Mrs.. Uu- 
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*in strongly solicited her friend to 
devote his thoughts to poetry of con- 
siderable extent, on his recovery from 
bis very long fit ot mental dejection, 
suggesting to him at the same time, 
the first subject of his song, " The 
Progress of Error," which is the se- 
cond poem in the first volume of his 
poems. 

In 178 1 he published the first vo- 
lume of his poems; the immediate 
success was very far from equal to 
its extraordinary merit. For some 
time h seemed to be neglected bv 
the public, although the first poeiii 
iu the collection contains such a pow- 
erful image of its author, as might 
lie thought sufficient not only to ex- 
file attention, but , to secure attacn- 
ment.* 

Lady Austen, whose benevolent in- 
genuity was exerted to guard the 
spirits of Cowper from sinking again 
into that hypochondriacal dejection, 
to which even in her company, he 
still sometimes discovered an alarming 
tendency, suggested to him the tale 
of John Gilpin, and it is a remark- 
able fact that that delightful ballad, 
so full of gaiety and humour, was 
composed at a time the spirit of the 
poet was very deeply tinged with 
his oppressive malady. As an admirer 
of Milton's, Lady Austen was partial 
to blank verse, and often solicited 
her Iriend to try his powers in that 
species of composition. After repeated 
solicitation, lie promised her, if she 
would furnish the subject, to comply 
with her request. — " Oh," she re- 
plied, " yon can never be in wa;it 
of a subject: — you can write u|>on 

* The late amiable publisher, Joseph 
Johnson, who had the cave of printing all 
his works, remarked that if the second 
volume of Cowper's poems, had not been 
brought iuto notice in thecirelesof fashion, 
Cowper, notwithstanding his great merit, 
would have been scarcely known a-s a poet. 
Such a declaration from one who knew so 
much of the tiade of publishing, points 
out the powerful influence of fashion even 
in the walks of literature. Johnson added 
that he had in his warehouse of unsaleable 
books, many which would nevei sell, al- 
though they possessed as much merit, as 
others of great reputation in the literary 
world. The success of hooks, he added, 
much depends ou. their being talked iu'.w 
no; ice. 



any : — write upon this sppha." Th« 
Poet obeyed her command, and from 
a lively repartee of familiar conver- 
sation arose a poem of many thousand 
verses, unexampled, perhaps, both in 
its origin and its' excellence. The 
"Task" appears to have been com- 
posed in the winter of 1784, and im- 
mediately after he wrote Tirocinium 
or a review of schools. 

In the year L784 terminated his 
friendship with the. highly pleasing 
and valuable friend Lady Austen. 
Her friendship was highly advantageous 
to him, and he loved her as a sister, 
of a heart and mind congenial to hi* 
own. But Mrs. Unwin, though by 
no means destitute of mental accom- 
plishments, was eclipsed by the bril- 
liancy of Lady Austen, and feared 
to lose all mental influence over a 
man of genius, whom she had long 
been accustomed to inspirit and guide. 
Cowper felt his painful situation, and 
found he must relinquish one of his 
friends : his gratitude for past services 
of unexampled magnitude and weight, 
would not allow him to hesitate, and 
with a resolution which does the 
greatest honour to his feelings, he wrote 
a farewell letter to Lady Austen, la- 
menting the circumstances that forced 
him to renounce the society of a 
friend, whose enchanting talents, and 
kindness had proved so agreeably in- 
sirumental to the revival of his spirits, 
and to the exercise of his fancy. It 
must be regretted that Cowper was 
thus forced to renounce all acquain- 
tance with Lady Austen, and it throws 
a shade over Mrs. Unwin's character, 
which all her ku dness and affection 
to him cannot efface. 

In 1785 the second volume of his 
poems was published, which raised 
him to the summit of poetical repu- 
tation. In 17S6 he removed from 
Oiney to Weston, and after five years 
of intense labour in which nothing 
could withhold him from his interest- 
ing work, except that cruel and op- 
pressive malady, which suspended his 
powers of application for some months, 
he published his complete version of 
llouur in two quarto volumes ou the 
1st of July 1791. The active and 
powerful mind of Cowper wanted no 
long interval of rest after finishing 
the work of five laborious years; on 
the contrary he very soon began to 
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feel, that regular hours and mental 
exertion Were essentiaiiy re<{tiisite lo 
his comfort and happiness. lie pos- 
sessed at this period, all the admirable 
faculties of his mind, and all the native 
tenderness of his heart; but there 
was something indescribable in ids ap- 
pearance, which led his friends to 
apprehend, that without some event 
in his favour, to reanimate his spirits, 
he would gradually sink into hopeless 
dejection. The state of Ids aged, 
infirm companion, Mrs. Unwin, af- 
forded additional ground for increasing 
solicitude. 

It was a spectacle that might awaken 
compassion in the sternest of human 
characters; to see the health, the 
comfort, and the little fortune of a 
man so distinguished by intellectual 
endowments, and by moral excellence, 
perishing most deplorably. A sight 
so affecting made many friends of 
Cowper solicitous that Ins declining 
life, should be honourably protected by 
public munificence. Men of all parties 
agreed that a pension might be grant- 
id lo an author of his acknowledged 
merit, with graceful propriety. In 
1794 he again relapsed into melan- 
choly, and for sometime refused food 
of every kind, except now and then 
a very small piece of toasted bread 
dipped generally in water, sometimes 
mixed with a little wine. He persisted 
in refusing such medicines as were 
uidispemably necessary to his state 
of body. He was so overwhelmed 
with his oppressive malady, that he 
did not show the least satisfaction on 
seeing his friends. It is the nature 
of this tremendous melancholy, not 
only to enshroud, and stifle the finest 
faculties of the mind, but to suspend 
and apparently annihilate, for a time, 
the strongest and best rooted affections 
of the heart. 

On the 23d of April, when his 
com pass 'on ate relation Lady Hesketh 
Was watching over the dejected sufferer, 
a letter from Lord Spencer arrived to 
announce the intended grant of such a 
pension from the King to Cowper, as 
would ensure an honourable competence 
for the residue of his life. '1 his in- 
telligence produced in tl>e minds of 
his friends, very lively emotions of 
delight, yet blended with pain almost 
as powerful; for it was painful, in 
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no trifling degree, to reflect that 
these desirable smiles of good fortune 
could not impart even a faint glim- 
mering of joy to the dejected invalid. 
His friends however had the animating 
hope, that a day would arrive, when 
they might see him receive, with 
cheerful gratitude, this recompence for 
merit universally acknowledged. It 
was still hoped from the native vigour 
of his frame, that, as he had formerly 
struggled through longer fits of this 
oppressive malady, his darkened mind, 
would emerge from this calamitous 
eclipse. These hopes were consider- 
ably encreased at a subsequent period, 
but alas! they were delusive; for 
although he recovered sufficient com- 
mand of his faculties to write a few 
occasional poems, and retouch his 
Homer, yet the prospect was never 
realized. 

He remained at Weston, until the 
latter end of July 1795: a long season 
of the darkest depression ! in which 
the best medical advice, and the in- 
iluence of time, appeared equally un- 
able to lighten that afflictive burthen 
which pressed so incessantly on his 
spirits. At this period it -became ab- 
solutely necessary to make a great 
exertion, for the relief of the various 
sufferers at Weston. Mrs. Unwin. 
was sinking fast into second child- 
hood; the health of Lady Hesketh 
was much impaired, and the dejection 
of Cowper was so severe, that a 
change of scene was considered essential 
to the preservation of his life. Under 
circumstances so deplorable, his kind 
and attentive friend and relation, the 
Kev. Mr. Johnson, removed the two 
venerable invalids from Bucking- 
hamshire, into Norfolk. The local 
attachment of Cow per to his favourite 
village of Weston, was strong in no 
common degree, and rendered his 
migration from it, though an event 
of medical necessity, yet a scene of 
peculiar sufferings. Those who knew 
his passionate attachment to that village, 
how deeply he lamented his absence 
from it, and how little he gained by 
his change of situation, can hardly 
help regretting that he did not close 
his days in that favourite scene, and 
find at last, according to the wish 
that he tenderly expresses in the con- 
clusion of the Task..,. 
F 
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" A safe retreat 
Beneath the turf, that he had often trod." 

Jn 1796 he lost his friend and com- 
panion Mrs. Unwiu, the Mary of the 
roet. Instead of mourning for the 
loss of a person, in whose Hit he 
had seemed to live, so deeply had 
his oppressive malady seized him, 
that all perception of that loss was 
mercifully taken from hiin, and from 
the moment when he hurried away 
from the inanimate object of his 
filial attachment, he appeared to have 
no memory of her having existed ; 
he never asked a question con- 
cerning her funeral, nor ever men- 
tioned her name ; although during 
her tedious illness he bestowed in- 
cessant, affectionate attention to his aged 
friend. 

To watch over the disordered health 
of afflicted genius, and to lead a 
powerful, but oppressed spirit, by 
gentle encouragement, to exert itself 
in salutary occupation, is an office 
thatrequires a very rare union of tender- 
ness, intelligence, and fortitude. To 
contemplate, and minister to a great 
mind in a state that borders on 
mental desolation, is like surveying 
in the midst of a desert, the tottering 
ruins of palaces and temples, where 
the faculties of the spectator are al- 
most absorbed iu wonder and regret, 
and where every step is taken with 
awful apprehension. 

In January 1800, a complication of 
new maladies began to threaten his 
life. He was with very great dif- 
ficulty persuaded to take the remedies 
prescribed, and to try the exercise 
of a post chaise, an exercise, which 
he could not bear longer than the 
22d of February. The deplorable 
inquietude and darkness of his latter 
years were terminated by a most 
gentle and tranquil dissolution, lie 
passed through the awful moments 
of death so mildly, that although live 
persons were present, and observing 
him, not one of them perceived him 
to expire : but he had ceased to 
■breathe abotst five minutes before five 
in the afternoon : 

*' Cold the soft hand, that soothed wo's 

weaty head ! 
And quenched the eye., the pitying tear 

that shed 1 



And mute the voice, whose pleasing ac- 
cents stole, 
Infusing balm, into the rankled ronl '." 
Beattie. 

On Saturday, the 3d of May, 1800, 
he was buried in a part of Dereham 
church, called St. Edmund's chapel. 
A monument was erected to his me- 
mory with the following inscription :, 

IN MEMORY OF WILLIAM COWPER, ESQ.. 

Born in Hertfordshire 17:31, 

Buried in this Ckuich, 1800. 

Ye, who with warmth the public triumph 

feel 
Of talents, dignified bv sacred zeal ; 
Heie, to Devotion's Hard devoutly just, 
Pay your fond tribute due to Cowper's 

dust ! 
England, exulting in his spotless fame, 
Hanks with her dearest sons his fav'rit© 

name .- 
Sense, fancy, wit, suffice not all to rais« 
So clear a title to affection's praise ; 
His highest honours to the heart belong ; 
His virtues formed the magic of 'his song 

The person and mind of Cowper 
seems to have been formed with 
equal kindness by nature, and it may 
be questioned if she ever bestowed 
on any roan with a fonder prodigality 
all the requisites to conciliate affec- 
tion, and to inspire respect. He had 
an air of pensive reserve in his de- 
portment, and his extreme shyness 
sometimes produced in his manners 
an indescribable mixture of awkward- 
ness and dignity ; towards females in 
particular, his behaviour and con- 
versation were delicate and fascinating 
to a high degree. As a sufferer, no 
man could be more entitled to com- 
passion, for no man could be more 
truly compassionate, and feeling for 
the sufferings of others. 

His daily study, and his whole do- 
mestic life, is minutely and agree- 
ably delineated in his letters to his 
friends, which show him in a most 
amiable point of view. In describing 
the social and friendly faculties of 
Cowper, it would be unjust not to 
bestow particular notice on his talent for 
letter writing— a talent which he pos- 
sessed to perfection, and one, that 
friendship ought especially to honour 
as she is indebted to it for a con- 
siderable portion of her most valuable 
delights. What heart is there so cold, 
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m not to feel the sheerest pleasure, 
on hearing from an absent friend ' 
Secluded from the world, as Cowper 
had long been, he jet retained in 
advanced lite uncommon talents for 
conversation; and his conversation was 
distinguished by mild and benevolent 
pleasantry, by delicate humour peculiar 
to himself, or by a higher tone of 
serious good sense, and those united 
charms of a cultivated mind, which 
he very happily described : 
" Grave, without dullness ; learned, with- 
out pride; 
Exact, yet not piecise ; though meek, 

keen eyed ; 
Who, when occasion justified its use, 
Had wit, as bright as ready to produce." 

He was, as his poetry most elegantly 
testifies, a most ardent friend to liberty, 
both civil and religious ; his love of 
freedom induced him to animadvert 
With lively indignation on every op- 
pressive exercise of official or epis- 
copal authority. His predominant 
desire was to render his poetry an 
instrument of good to mankind ; his 
love of fame was a secondary passion, 
and like all his passions, in perfect 
subjection to the great principles of 
religious duty, which he made the 
rule of his life. It is evident, how- 
ever, that he had a lively, and a 
proper relish for praise, when justly 
or affectionately bestowed. The quick- 
ness, and niceness of his feelings, 
were displayed v. hen he saw a news- 
paper including the speech of the 
never to be forgotten Mr. Fox, in which 
that accomplished orator, with a li- 
berality worthy his powerful mind, 
gave hew lustre to a splendid passage 
in the Task, by reciting it in parlia- 
ment. 'I he passage alluded to, con- 
tains the beautiful verses on the des- 
truction of the Bastile ; verses that 



were originally composed in the fotnt 
of a prophecy. Indulgence and good 
nature were the Poet's predominant 
qualities, and their influence was such, 
that though his extraordinary talents 
for satire, threw perpetual temptation 
in his way, he declined the temptation : 
he chose not to be a satirist, but a 
monitor; he wisely observed, that the 
most , dignified satirists are little better 
than mere beadles of Parnassus. To 
the honour of the Poet it must be ob- 
served, that his extreme shyness, did 
not preclude him from a free and 
happy use of his mental powers, when. 
he had a prospect of comforting the 
distressed. His diffidence was wonder- 
fully great, hut his humility wa* 
greater. 

The great pleasure that Cowper 
felt in the conversation of accomplished 
women, inspired him with that delicate 
vivacity, with which he was accus- 
tomed to speak when he was not 
under the influence of his oppressive 
malady ; and he seems to have been 
peculiarly fortunate in the attachment 
of his friends at the different periods 
of his troubled existence. They seemed 
to vie with each other in their at- 
tention to nim, he was beloved with 
an ardour of affection, resembling the 
friendship of the heroic ages. After 
the death of Mrs. Unwin's son, who 
was his favourite friend and companion, 
he formed a friendship equally strong 
with his kind and benevolent relation, 
the Rev. Mr. Johnson, who carefully 
and affectionately took care of him, 
in his long and tevere afflictions. 
From affectation of every kind, Cowper 
was perpetually preserved by a ma- 
jtstic simplicity of truth, never se- 
duced by false splendour, and most 
feelingly aliye to all the graces of 
truth. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



TO THE SELF-ESTEEMED WISE ; 
••■Whole narrow hearts and souls confined, 
Diode all efforts of the mind.'' 

THE BEE AND THE MOLE, 

A FABLE. 

A Mole, who never from his birth. 
Had passed beyond his native earth ; 



And blind, beneath its surface still 
Knew nothing, but his paunch to fill, 
W ho deemed his ways perfection quite, 
So thought none other could be right, 
Addressed a bee, who on a rose 
Had stopt a moment torepese. 



